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PAUL AND TWO WOMEN 

I 
ALMOST THOU PERSUADEST ME 

BY ANNE C. E. ALLINSON 
Honoria 

to her brother, Sulpicius, Greeting: 

I HAVE some good news to send you and also an extraordinary 
personal experience to tell you about. They are connected, and 
I will give you the news first. Felicia and Calpurnius have 
straightened out their diflBculties and are living the sort of 
married life which is worthy of the family. I have thought so 
often lately how happy Mother would have been if she could have 
seen Felicia conquering a difficulty with dignity and self-control. 
Calpurnius has been very fine on his side, and it is deeply satis- 
fying to watch their restored happiness and to see the adornment 
that it is to their outside life. I was sorry in my last letter to 
give you such an anxious report of them, and I feel sure that you 
will be as glad as I am to know that they are living once more in a 
reasonable and decent way. 

But I mustn't let such a cold phrase end my story! I think 
I used that sentence to show you in your coldest mood how real 
this improvement is. As an actual fact, I could astonish you by 
bursting into a paean on the change that seems to have swept 
over Felicia's nature. She no longer exhausts Calpurnius with 
moods and whims, but shows something of Mother's dignity and 
serenity in her relations with him. And then there is added — 
how shall I put it,? — a new sort of gaiety which seems to bubble 
out of some inner spring of contentment. It is a perfectly 
charming thing to see. She is sweeter than she ever was, and 
peculiarly lovely to look at. She is finer, too, as a mother. You 
know how worried I have been over my little Felicia, left to 
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grow carelessly without any shaping hand. Felicia is spending 
more time with her herself, and she has dismissed the clever but 
rather dangerous young attendant whom she had for her. In- 
stead, she has secured a splendid governess, a distant connection 
of Calpurnius's Aunt Victoria. At last I feel completely satisfied 
about her sense of responsibility for her child. 

Now, how do you suppose this happened.? Dear brother of 
mine, it is a great comfort to know that you will really be in- 
terested in what I am going to tell you. How often, across lands 
and seas, your thoughts and mine have flown toward each other! 
I wonder if you think as often as I do of the old days at home 
when Felicia was little and you and I were already growing up, 
and of how Father used to talk to us both together about the 
books he was reading and the things he was thinking about, and 
then we would discuss it all over again from our own point of 
view while we were tramping around the country at Frascati, or 
in the winter evenings in the city in the schoolroom, when 
Mother and Father were out for dinner, and we had got rid of the 
servants. I wonder just what mood you will be in when this 
letter reaches you, off there in Egypt! Will it be imperially born 
of the public affairs and questions of state that crowd into youx 
office? Or will it be keen-eyed and speculative, springing from a 
stimulating and racy hour of talk with your Greek friends? Or 
will you be a bit amused, a bit curious, and more than a bit 
meditative because you have come in from watching the Egyptian 
populace at some public religious ceremonial, which spells truth 
to them and nothing at all to you? Anyhow, whatever you 
have been doing, send yom* mind back home for an hour! I 
want to write to you intimately of an intimate thing, and so I 
am trying to tempt you back into our old family interchange of 
thought. How thankful I am that I have no doubt of your want- 
ing to meet me! 

Well, I was going to tell you about what changed Felicia. It 
was an idea, and it was an idea not suggested by me or by anyone 
whom you could imagine. In fact, she rejected everything that 
we could say to her. Then her new little maid, Irene, a mere 
servant, a girl from their Sabine village, said this thing which 
seems to be transforming Felicia from an undisciplined, foolish 
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girl bent on disaster into a tranquil and beautiful woman. Irene 
happened to tell her one day about a new religion which had 
shown her the way out of some family difficulties (I suppose they 
have them !) — the religion of a certain Jesus Christ. Irene made 
the great point that its chief requirement is love, and she put it 
in such a way that Felicia impulsively acted upon it and became 
reconciled with Calpurnius just at the most critical moment in 
their relations. What struck me at first was that it was so like 
Felicia to act on impulse! The result in this case, I thought to 
myself, was certainly excellent, but the same impulsiveness 
might lead her astray a hundred other times. Then little by 
little — ^for I have waited two months before telling you — ^I have 
come to believe that the impulse, whatever it was, is lasting on 
and is shaping Felicia's life in varied and significant ways. Of 
course, the swift reconciliation, the finding out that she and 
Calpurnius really were lovers, played its part in the experience. 
Evidently it gave Felicia a curious sort of confidence in Irene, 
and the girl certainly is a lovely young creature, the pure charm 
of whose own life it is impossible to deny. It seems that, through 
Irene, Felicia has come to know other followers of this new faith. 
They are higher up than Irene, — an extraordinary democracy 
prevails among them, — ^but by no means in our own class. How- 
ever, they have made a great impression upon Felicia, especially 
one older woman who evidently reaches the child's heart as 
nobody has since Mother died. To my astonishment, Felicia 
has succeeded in interesting Calpurnius in her ideas. He has 
not gone with her to any of the Christian meetings, but he is, I 
think, sympathetic with her lively interest in them. 

Felicia, as you know, has nothing of the fanatic in her, and I 
doubt if many of her own set will ever know of her change of 
religion, whether or not they notice any change in herself. 
Religion in general is so left out of their scheme of life that they 
don't waste any effort in questioning each other's ! And Felicia 
will always live pleasantly and charmingly with her social group. 
But in her own household, where she rules, she is perfectly definite, 
and Felicia, with the consent of Calpurnius, is being trained in 
the "new way". One morning I found her being taught a little 
prayer which ended "for Jesus Christ's sake". Perhaps it seems 
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less extraordinary to you than it did at the time to me. I know 
that life in the East has given you sympathy with differences in 
religious belief, and that the addition of one more form of wor- 
ship or another would not surprise you — even possibly in your 
own family. I was so much interested in what you wrote once, 
during your first months in Egypt — ^that living close to another 
religion had effectually cured you of taking your own for granted, 
and had indeed aroused in you a general interest in religion which 
you did not know you possessed. "If Isis, then why Juno, and 
if Juno, then why Isis?" 

Do you begin to see that I am feeling for a path of approach 
to your mind and understanding? I warned you in the first 
sentence of this letter that I had had myself an extraordinary 
experience. Now I must gather my courage and try to convey 
it to you. 

Felicia introduced to me her new friend, the older woman to 
whom I referred. This Anna, with her son Rufus, is on intimate 
terms with the man who is recognized by the Christians as their 
leader. This man — ^it is like a list of dramatis personoe, isn't it! — 
this protagonist, so to speak, is a prisoner of the Praetorian 
Guards — a Jew sent over here from Jerusalem because he 
appealed to Csesar when his own people brought him to trial 
for disturbing the peace with a new set of ideas. Now Anna 
made a great impression on me and what she told me about this 
Paul made a great impression, and I decided to go and talk 
directly with him. The imperial government seems to be very 
liberal with him; Burrus makes no objections to his receiving 
visitors in his lodging at any time. I went quite alone — ^you can 
imagine how horrified old Davus was when I gave him the ad- 
dress and how grieved he was when I made him stay outside 
with the other Sedan men! Also, by what I understand was 
unusual good fortune, I found Paul alone except for the guard 
to whom he was linked. A group of Jews, leaving just as I came, 
were gesticulating and talking with apparent violence as they 
came through the door. I felt curiously isolated from every 
other fact of my life when I walked alone into a prisoner's room, 
in order to talk fundamentals with a man of whom I knew so 
little and who knew of me absolutely nothing. It was as if his 
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bonds insured my freedom. He was still standing, having just 
said "good-bye" to his other visitors, and he asked me courteously 
to sit down when I told him that I was a Roman woman who 
wanted to talk with him about the religion that he was preaching; 
I did not use Anna's name, because I wanted to preserve for 
myself the unique separateness of my act. In arranging our 
chairs, he was very considerate of the young soldier fastened to 
him, and I noticed that the boy's eyes watched him with de- 
votion. We talked Greek, of course. He speaks it absolutely 
without accent, and much more idiomatically than I do. I wish 
that I could describe the man to you! I shall never forget him 
so long as I live. He is thin, and does not seem robust physically, 
but his body betrays constantly an active, nervous energy. He is 
slightly bald and has a long, pointed beard. His face has in it a 
curious power. His nose is characteristically Jewish, but some- 
how gives a sort of massive strength to the head. The eyes are 
deep set, under close and prominent eyebrows, very penetrating, 
very full of light and fire, in spite of a certain sorrow which seems 
to be ambushed in them. His voice is cultivated, and I soon 
made up my mind that his friend was right in telling me that he 
was a scholar and thinker. It was indeed on that basis that I 
opened the talk. It would not have been fair to let him think 
for a moment that I was laden with a secret trouble as I imagine 
many must be who come to him. Telling him frankly what had 
interested me in his new ideas, I asked him if he would explain 
them to me more in detail. 

Nobody came to interrupt us for almost an hour, and I shall 
always count that hour as the intensest one of my life. 

I cleared the decks at once by explaining that the religion of 
the people was nothing to me and that in philosophy I was more 
or less of an eclectic, with both temperamental and reasoned 
leanings toward the Stoa. And then we talked — ^yes, I suppose 
we talked — about Stoicism and Epicureanism, and his own 
Christianity, and the Isis worship, and the cult of Cybele — • 
certainly these names and many others passed and repassed 
between us. But as we went on I became conscious of a pulsing 
something, a vital breath, like a wind rising on the languid air, a 
stir and rush of thought. The matter was no longer in my own 
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hands. Through the intellectual discussion which I had started 
pierced the realization that this man had no time for the husk, 
the rind, the cramping cover of ideas. He had accepted my 
terms at first merely for the sake of reaching my mind with a ray 
of the new light which, like some undreamed of primal element, 
has created for him — the words are his own — a new earth and a 
new heaven. 

I have heaped up my figures of speech in seeking to convey to 
you an impression. But it is the figure of light that I must 
leave in your imagination! Paul himself used it constantly, as 
if seeking to cleave an obscurant sky. Vividly, at every turn, 
he made the contrast between darkness and light. The contrasts 
insisted upon by our systems of thought have always interested 
me. Here are our Roman State and family dividing the pious 
from the impious, according to their obedience or disobedience 
to the obligations of an established religion. Here are the 
Stoics judging us by our submission to or our rebellion against 
the universal law of Natiu*e. Virgil saw on the one hand the 
man who bows to the decrees of Destiny, and on the other the 
man who futilely resists them, victim of his own passions. 
Lucretius scorned the blind credulity of the religious, and urged 
upon us the freedom born of scientific knowledge. And so on 
and on — each system has its own measure of division. But this 
man I was talking with, this prisoner bound to one of our soldiers, 
was visioning on the one side a whole world in darkness and on 
the other the illuminated ones, the children of light, who recog- 
nize a new law of Love. Darkness and light, darkness and light 
— ^these words he used over and over, until a strange sensation 
befell me. I seemed to see myself coming down, down through 
long and dusky corridors of thought, to find at the end the open 
sky and wide sunlit spaces, and the radiance and freshness of a 
day that would never die. 

But I must leave my sensations and try more intelligibly to 
pass on to you the ideas that emerged from the conversation. 
This, however, will be a difficult thing to do because the ideas for 
Paul focused and centered in a person, to me unknown and even 
incomprehensible. The person is little Irene's Jesus Christ — 
assuming heroic proportions when he is reflected through a brain 
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like Paul's. Do you ask me if he is a god, like Osiris, like Isis, 
springing from the East and appearing in Rome? I lightly 
assumed that when I first heard of him — ^I was patient with 
Felicia only because the results of a new cult were so delightful. 
Anna, however, gave me the impression of worshiping in human 
terms the remembered life of a man so good and so richly en- 
dowed with personality that he became for others a norm and an 
inspiration. I remember once hearing Seneca say that one of the 
most practical ways of living well was to pick out a master — Cato, 
for example, if you liked an austere one, or some gentler Laelius — 
and follow him. Choose one, he said, whose own life has satis- 
fied you and then picture him always to yourself as guide and as 
pattern. "You can never straighten a crooked thing" — ^his 
vivid phrase stayed by me — "unless you use a ruler." Anna 
seemed to me to have found in Jesus the sort of "ruler" recom- 
mended by our arch-Stoic. This is amazing when you consider 
the quite uninteresting facts of His life as they give them to you. 
He was a common workman who lived some thirty years ago in 
Palestine. He evidently had a religious mission and native 
powers of persuasion, because, when He could get time from His 
work. He went about from village to village, acquiring a following 
among the lower classes. But His ideas were obnoxious to the 
authorities — revolutionary, I imagine — and after a while they 
crucified Him in Jerusalem as a dangerous character. Whether 
He was an agitator or not. He seems to have made upon His 
immediate friends and followers an indelible impression which 
they have passed on to those who never saw Him. 

To me, as you will readily understand, all this did not seem 
particularly interesting — ^perhaps I am too cold for hero worship, 
too indifferent to personal judgments to put my mind, however 
inferior, into anyone else's keeping. Seneca's advice caught 
my attention without persuading me. I have always yielded 
more easily to abstractions and principles of thought than to 
their exemplification, usually so inadequate, in some specific 
personality. So I had dismissed Anna's feeling for Jesus about as 
lightly as I dismissed Irene's. 

But with Paul I had no choice, in that hour which he dominated. 
I received an extraordinary impression, connected with that other 
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impression of which I just spoke. It was as if, whenever and 
wherever I emerged from darkness, I found a Person clothed in 
light, from whose touch sprang the radiant and immortal day. 
At any rate (for I must again rein myself in with terms compre- 
hensible to you), I recognized that this Jesus becomes the central 
point of all that Paul teaches. Just how far He is to him a 
master in Seneca's sense, or a divine personage, was not clear to 
me. Sometimes I thought he was talking of a personal friend, 
and sometimes of an idea, according to Plato's use of the word. 
Certainly every question of mine led to Jesus Christ. As far as 
I can make out, on thinking it over, the two words taken together 
indicate the Personality which, in Paul's thought, animates all 
laws and principles of life. The "law of love", the "law of 
spirit"— whatever law emerged in our conversation — ^was trans- 
formed from an abstraction into an issue of man's highest 
personality. I am sure there is a Platonic strain in it somewhere, 
as if among the Ideas laid up in heaven were that of a perfect 
humanity, made known to consciousness, and hence usable as a 
pattern, under a specific name. The transition from the good 
carpenter in Palestine, whom Paul had only heard of, to an all- 
animating Personality seems to have been made by way of a 
resurrection after crucifixion. This whole matter, however, is 
obscure to me. The particular story is absurd on the face of it. 
Yet Paul reiterated that he preached "Jesus" crucified, and also 
that if "Christ" had not risen from the grave, then all his 
preaching was in vain. I cannot tell you what he meant. I 
have no idea now, nor had I then. Only then — then — and this 
was another strange part of that strange hour's experience — ^I 
was burned by the man's eyes, set astir by his voice, shaken by a 
passion that sheathed him like a flame, swept onward by gusts of 
thought that seemed to rise from the recesses of life itself. 

But you know me well enough to know that this vicarious 
emotion of mine was momentary. The gusts passed, leaving me 
still in pursuit of a clear path of understanding. And it was in 
this quieter mood that I received my final impressions from Paul. 
It is because of them that I am writing to you at all. As we 
talked on I saw that much that these Christians teach is old and 
familiar. Monotheism, certainly, is philosophically assumed by 
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most of us, in spite of the motley forms of our apparent religion. 
Also the assumption of an Eternal Purpose behind all phenomena 
is good Stoic dogma. As for "kindness" to people about you — 
why, you remember the Stoic phrase Mother liked so much — 
"for mortal to help mortal, that is God." Socrates in prison for 
conscience's sake four hundred years ago was just as considerate 
toward his jailer as this prisoner seems to be. The immortality 
of the soul — when hasn't somebody believed in it! I confess I 
don't, but Plato seems to have convinced himself of the propo- 
sition! All kinds of virtues, courage, honesty, temperance, 
faithfulness to duty — certainly we Romans don't need to be 
taught these things from Jerusalem, Even the curious mys- 
tical idea that Paul seemed once to suggest, of a divine person 
dying to save others as a sort of atonement, is not new. I found 
that long ago in my Greek studies, and I remember that you 
wrote of it once in commenting on the Isis worship. Over 
against all your Oriental cults, however, and over against Hellenic 
Orphism, Paul's religion, as he explained it, seemed to me to 
have an especially fine element. Whatever it is, it is not a 
doctrine only for initiates while others are left outside. I liked 
the value that Paul assigned to every single individual. He said 
it was a corollary of the fact that Jesus Christ died for and saved 
the meanest as well as the highest. At any rate, I liked the 
clean breath of it all, the sweeping away of secrets, the free passage 
of the "light" to every man, woman, and child, rich or poor, 
learned or ignorant. 

But I was speaking of the familiarity, in one form or another, 
of many of the specific things mentioned by Paul. And yet, 
Sulpicius, little by little the conviction grew upon me that here 
was a way of thinking and a way of acting stupendously new. I 
had a vision of a city diflEerent from Plato's or Zeno's or any other, 
fresh as a new planet that dawns upon our eyes. It seemed 
radiant with new things — ^with the new man, the new law, the 
new hope, the new joy, the new fruits of a new spirit. These 
words dropped constantly from the lips of Paul. I began to 
yield to them. I felt as if I were casting oflf one old garment 
after another, and would in the end find myself face to face with a 
new self living a new life. 
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Life — life, that, Sulpicius, is the word that took root in me that 
day, and may — ^who knows? — come to flower. Every Christian 
I have met seems to me to be amazingly alive. Vitality is their 
common possession. Even Irene has it, in a young and gentle 
way. It ripples through her like a little brook. In Felicia it is 
like a new fountain opened up to flood a shallow pool. In Anna 
this stream swells to a deep and tranquil river. In Paul it surges 
and engulfs like a mighty torrent. As far as I can make out, they 
have this life because they draw it out of eternal things and 
conceive it to flow on toward eternal things. They themselves 
would say that it springs from God in Jesus Christ, and seeks 
God in Jesus Christ. They all — except Paul, of course, who sits 
there apart in forced inaction — they all keep right on living the 
littlest sort of everyday life. But I think that they live it in the 
presence of God and of eternity. I am aware that philosophers 
have preached some such sort of abstraction as this, but I must 
confess to you that I have never before in my whole life seen one 
individual, not even Mother, who was doing it as these Christians 
are. They seem set free from every inhibition, as if an inex- 
haustible power were there to draw upon, in proportion to the 
size of the cup that natm-e permits them to hold at the fountain's 
source. 

It is late, and I have written this with my own hand. The 
lamp — the bronze one with the doves on it — do you remember? — 
burns low. Are you close to me in the shadows of the room, 
heart of my heart, or have I long since driven you away? Do 
you question me? No, I am not going to tell you that I have be- 
come a Christian. I shall never go with Felicia to Christian 
homes and meetings. I fancy I could not stand their words. 
Nor shall I go back to Paul. But I have seen a star rising in the 
darkness; I have seen a fountain gushing in the sunlight. Good- 
bye, and may all good things be yours. Felicia and Calpurnius 
spoke of you especially this morning and sent their affectionate 
greetings. Felicia wants you to come home soon, and bring her 
an ivory doll, and a baby crocodile — please! 

Your Honoria. 



